DEMOCRACY AND THE GREAT STATE

English House of Commons in the eighteenth cen-
tury; to a certain extent the French Chamber Is
such to-day.

Against this peril the only real security is a
vigilant and instructed popular opinion. With such
an opinion always goes an extreme distrust of the
representative, a feeling that he will always cheat
you if he can, and a determination that he shall not
be allowed to do so. Walt Whitman saw very far
indeed into the truth when he set down as one of
the conditions of his ideal State that the people
should be "always ready to rise up against the
never-ending audacity of Elected Persons/'

The chief change needed, then, is, it must be ad-
mitted, a change in the popular psychology. Never-
theless, there are changes in machinery which would
be the necessary accompaniments of such a change,
and which may do a great deal to make it easier.
And here I come to methods which the peculiar
independence of the several States of the Union has
already enabled America to put to the test, in cer-
tain cases, upon which an American writer may be
better qualified to write than myself.

Chief among these is the re-creation of the elec-
toral unit as a thing capable of political initiative.
What I mean is this We say that Slocum sent Sir
Josiah Gudge to Parliament to carry out a certain
"programme.'7 As a matter of fact, Slocum had
nothing to clo either with choosing Sir Josiah or
with framing his programme. It could have noth-
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